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NEW ORLEANS IN EARLY DAYSi 
By EDNA F. CAMPBELL 

The pleasant territory of Louisiana, claimed by La Salle for France in 
1682, rapidly acquired such popularity in the mother-country that its pos- 
session formed the foundation of the famous speculation of John Law known 
as the "Mississippi Bubble." The geography of the waterways of this 
region determined that New Orleans become in the early part of the eighteenth 
century not only the commercial center for the settlement in the Mississippi 
delta, but also the point about which population began to concentrate. 
Monette quotes Charlevoix as crediting the town in 1723 with 200 inhabi- 
tants besides troops, 100 cabins, the warehouses, of the India Company, 
and a church. Not being protected by a levee, New Orleans was subject 
to inundations yearly and, according to an early traveler, looked like a vast 
sink in which grew a variety of tall grasses and reeds. The streets divided 
the town into sixty-six squares. Around each ran a ditch for drainage, and, 
as every lot in each square was also ditched all around, the town seemed like 
a "microscopic caricature of Venice." 

Such was the town that was known in Paris as a beautiful city, for this 
period saw the climax of the "Mississippi Bubble" and Louisiana was a 
magic word to send emigrants from France. French pens were taxed to 
find sufficiently extravagant adjectives to describe this land, so rich with 
gold that even the thick yellow waters of the Mississippi when filtered yielded 
an invaluable deposit of the metal, a land which was more than "Old Eden, 
so long lost to mankind." 

When the bubble burst, the opposite extreme was reached, and the name 
of Mississippi became such a terror that it was said the threat of French 
mothers to send rebellious children there was all that was needed to quiet 
them. The burden of the failure fell heavily upon Louisiana, as supplies 
from France were cut off. The company backing the colony struggled along 
a few years, but, although emigrants continued to arrive, the charter was 
rescinded in 1731 and Louisiana became again a royal province. 

1 The main sources used are: 

J. W. Monette: History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Mississippi, 2 vols., New 
York, 1846. 

Le Page de Pratz: Histoire de la Louisiane, 3 vols., Paris, 1758. 

Charles Gayarre: Histoire de la Louisiane, 2 vols.. New Orleans, 1846. 

Charles Gayarre: Essai Historique sur Louisiane, 2 vols.. New Orleans, 1830. 

Historical Collections of Louisiana, ed. by B. F. French, .5 vols.: Vol. 1, New York, 1846; Vol, 2, Philadel- 
phia, 1850; Vol. 3, New York, 1851; Vol. 4, , ; Vol. 5, New York, 1853. 

Zadok Cramer: The Navigator, 9th edit., Pittsburgh, 1817. 

Philip Pittman: The Present State of the European Settlements on the Mississippi, London, 1770. 
Reprint of original edition, edited by F. H. Hopper, Cleveland, 1906. 

Wilham Darby: The Emigrant's Guide to the Western and Southwestern States and Territories, New 
York, 1818. 

Timothy Flint: The History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley, 2 vols., Cincinnati, 1832. 

F.-X. Martin: History of Louisiana from the Earliest Period, 2 vols, in one, New Orleans, 1827. 
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Louisiana and New Orleans in 1731 
Despite a policy unwise in many particulars progress had been made in 
Louisiana in settlement and development during the fourteen years' exis- 
tence of the India Company. Colonization was not a national enterprise 
but a stock-jobbing operation. Thriftj^, hard-working, home-seeking 
people did not dominate among the colonists, and seekers of wealth or ad- 
venture, "gentlemen of France," did not consider themselves Louisianans 
but Frenchmen on a brief sojourn from home. 

In New Orleans and vicinity at this time there were about a thousand 
people. In 1727 a levee was started which was to extend 18 miles on each 
side of the city, with a summit-level 18 feet wide. A canal was planned 
from New Orleans to Bayou St. John (where Carondelet Canal was later 
constructed), and an effort was made, though in vain, to have the woods 
between New Orleans and Lake Ponchartrain cut, as it was believed that 
the town would be more healthful if there were freer circulation of air. 

Aside from New Orleans, some important settlements had been made at 
Tchoupitoulas, Cannes Bruises, the German Coast, Bayou Manchac, Baton 
Rouge, Pointe Coupee, Second Creek, and St. Catharine's Creek at Natchez. 
The white population in the region was 5000 and the black was 2500 when the 
India Company resigned its charter. Under the new regime emigrants 
continued to arrive from France, Canada, and the West Indies. The char- 
acter of the soil and ease of movement determined their location along the 
banks of the Mississippi and Red Rivers, as well as along the numerous 
creeks and bayous. 

German Settlers 
When the Germans who came to Law's grant learned of his fate and real- 
ized that they were abandoned in a distant part of the colony, they de- 
scended the Mississippi in a body to go home, but they were prevailed to 
settle along the river in what are now the parishes of St. Charles and St. 
John the Baptist, a region first called the German Coast and a century later 
known as the Gold Coast, because some of the thrifty Germans became 
wealthy sugar planters. They were industrious, home-seeking settlers, just 
such as the country needed. They engaged in farming and every Satur- 
day night took their produce 30 miles down the river to New Orleans. 
It was not long before their German was forgotten and they had adopted the 
French tongue, but they did not lose their peculiar ability to get the most 
out of what they had. 

Economic Resources 
The natural wealth of the region was becoming apparent to the colonists 
after years of suppression by an unwise colonial and commercial policy. 
Up to the close of the first quarter of the eighteenth century attention had 
been given largely to hunting and to trading with the Indians. About that 
time a change was in progress. Agriculture was beginning to flourish, and 
lands were becoming so valuable that surveyors were sent to straighten out 
the land grants. 
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Livestock 
The livestock of the colony included 1100 cows, 300 bulls, 200 horses, 100 
sheep, 100 goats, some hogs and hens. The friendly tribe of Indians at 
Avoyelles was the best source for procuring cattle, some of which the Indians 
had secured from the Spanish settlements and for which their prairie was 
well suited. Cattle-raising was significant in nearly every settlement along 
the river and especially on the small scattered prairies back of the river. 

Rice and Indigo 
By 1723 Lower Louisiana was growing a few staples, indigo, rice, and 
tobacco in fairly large amounts. Rice, brought into the valley from Caro- 
lina,^ was an important crop, not only for home consmnption but in time for 
exportation, being extensively grown by 1731. Indigo, first cultivated in 
1726, was exceedingly profitable, and hence it tended to exclude other crops 
for a number of years. From 30,000 to 35,000 pounds of indigo were pro- 
duced in 1736, and during the last year of French control it was the leading 
export, the value being more than $100,000 yearly. It was in greater de- 
mand than that of Santo Domingo, as it was of better quality and color. 
The crop was, however, subject to the uncertainties of the weather, and 
during 1793-94 it was destroyed by great swarms of locusts. Thereafter 
the cultivation of indigo gradually gave place to that of sugar, cotton, and 
tobacco. 

Tobacco 
Tobacco, another great staple of the province, also suffered from the 
uncertainties of the weather. It was a localized crop, the greater part 
being grown on the uplands near Baton Rouge, Natchitoches, Pointe Couple, 
and Natchez and sent to New Orleans for distribution. To encourage the 
production of tobacco a bounty was offered by the royal government to buy 
all the crop at $7 a 100 pounds. 

Cotton 
Cotton was introduced in 1741, but for a number of years was cultivated 
in small quantities on almost every plantation for domestic consumption 
only. It was remarkable for its whiteness but was of a short fiber. No- 
where was it the entire crop of a planta.tion, owing to the difficulty of separat- 
ing the cotton from the seed. When a cotton gin was constructed by a 
planter in 1751, the crop promptly became important. 

Sugar Cane 

The fifth and last of the great staples introduced was sugar cane. A 
quantity of cane, together with a number of negroes acquainted with the proc- 
ess of making sugar, was brought in 1751 from Santo Domingo and a small 
plantation started on the Mississippi just above New Orleans. Within a 

2 Hunt's Merchant's Magazine. Vol. 9. 1843. p. 86, New York. 
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few years the cultivation of the cane was commenced on a small scale in 
most of the plantations in the vicinity of New Orleans, and in 1759 the first 
sugar-miU was erected. The undertaking was a failure, for, though the sugar 
of the province was of fine quality, lack of skill handicapped its production. 
The supply of sugar was soon sufficient for domestic use, but it was not an 
export crop till 1795, when sugar planting became more general and when 
the first shipload went to France. The impetus to ejctensive sugar planting 
came from the failure of the indigo crop in the year of the locusts. One of 
the large indigo producers, to recoup his losses, planted his land in sugar. 
He prospered and increased his plantation, and his example was followed by 
others. Indigo culture was gradually thus replaced by that of sugar and 
other crops. 

Lumber 

Lumber was a valuable product of the region and rapidly became an 
important item among the exports of the period, a large amount being sent 
to the West Indies. New Orleans was the distributing port, and to it limi- 
ber was sent easily by way of the bayous which surrounded nearly every 
plantation and formed a part of the great system of channels connecting 
with the Mississippi River. As settlement spread to the banks of streams 
flowing into or away from the Mississippi, Ivmibering developed along them, 
especially as the more desirable kinds of timber became somewhat rare. 
Timber was one of the two leading products of the Plaquemine settlement. 
The flood waters of the Mississippi furnished the power by which the planters 
operated their saw-mills. 

Cypress was preferred by the French to build their houses, as it was 
durable, light, and hence easy to carry, and so close-grained that it was not 
easily damaged by insects. By 1730, however, the easily accessible cypress 
was becoming rare. The black cedar and the red cedar, especially common 
along the coast, were considered the next most valuable woods, while the 
red, white, and Uve oaks, the ash and the elm, were largely used. Pitch 
and tar were produced abundantly, especially in the region between the 
Mississippi and Mobile, which was covered with pitch pine. In 1736 the 
output of the colony was about 6000 to 7000 barrels, but a larger market 
was needed. The production of pitch and tar, in connection with the large 
supply of excellent timber, inspired more than one with the possibiUty of the 
colony becoming as great a shipbuilder for France as New England was for 
England. 

Mediteeeanean Tbee Culture 

An important product of Louisiana was the myrtle tree, cultivated by 
nearly every settler for the wax with which to make candles. The mjTtle- 
wax of Louisiana was highly prized at Santo Domingo and was exported to 
other parts of America, as well as to France. The fig tree and the orange 
tree were brought from Provence and were common about New Orleans. 
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Silk Culture 

An effort was made, in a small way, to establish silk culture. The mul- 
berry tree was listed as indigenous by writers of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. This, however, was not the case. It was an "escape from 
cultivation," probably from Mexico, and, having become "naturalized," 
grew wild.' Some of the settlers believed the climate similar to that of the 
regions in which it was cultivated at home. There was much discussion in 
the effort to establish this industrj', but, as in the case of shipbuilding, tO' 
no purpose. 

Othee Products 

For home consumption, the most valuable product along the banks of the 
Mississippi was maize, the land yielding as much as 110 bushels per acre. 
Yam and the West Indian sweet potato were certain crops. 

Salt was manufactured along the Arkansas and Red Rivers and supplied 
at $1.00 to $2.00 a bushel at the works to the inhabitants of Natchitoches and 
vicinity. 

Commercial Development 

Specialization in agriculture made commercial development inevitable- 
and was the prime factor in that development. Other factors were the 
relative ease of communication between the settlements along the great 
river, the hurricanes that visited the lower region, making aid from outside 
necessary, and the relations of the port of New Orleans as an entrep6t 
between Louisiana and France. 

Louisiana carried on an active trade with the Indians, with the parent 
country, and especially with the settlements along the Illinois and Wabash 
Rivers. The IlKnois country was about 1500 miles from Quebec, while it 
was only about 1100 miles from New Orleans. Breadstuff s were a large 
item in the commerce with the upper part of the valley. Accounts show 
Upper Louisiana in 1745 to have sent 4000 sacks of 100 pounds each of bread- 
stuffs. Other articles were beef, pork, bacon, leather, hides, beeswax, and 
bear's oil. In 1746 the Wabash country shipped 600 barrels of flour to 
New Orleans besides large quantities of hides, peltry, tallow, and beeswax.* 
Part of the shipments went to the West Indies and part to France, the rest 
being marketed in the lower country. 

Trade between the upper and lower regions began with the coming of a 
boatload of produce to Lower Louisiana in 1705, but by 1720 the river trade 
was well developed.* It was carried on chiefly in large flatboats, or bateaux, 
of a capacity of forty tons, each manned by twenty men and equipped with 
oars, poles, sails, and ropes. Commonly six to twelve bateaux went to- 

s O. R. Willis: Practical Flora, New York, 1891, pp. 230-231. 
' B. A. Hinsdale: The Old Northwest, New York, 1888, p. 50. 

^ J. W. Monette: Progress of Navigation and Commerce on the Waters of the Mississippi River and the 
Great Lakes, Mississippi Hist. Soc, Pubis., Vol. 7, 1903, p. 483, Oxford, Miss. 
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gether for protection, as during this time the English were inciting the 
Indians to attack the boats. The trip usually took about three months, and 
two trips were made each year by the little fleet. The return was made 
about December, and the load then consisted of rice, indigo, tobacco, sugar, 
cotton, European fabrics, and goods for the Indian trade. 



